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fancy. He has written some wonderful poetry too.*9 Another friend was Ruskin, of whom Burne-Jones writes in 1856 : " Just come back from being with our hero for four hours—so happy we've been: he is so kind to us, calls us his dear boys. . . . To-night he comes down to our rooms, to-morrow night he comes again and every Thursday night the same—isn't that like a dream ?" The other close friend whom Morris gained now was Philip Webb, at this time also in Street's office. With such men of genius around him, Morris was fairly launched on his career.
There was one side of his nature which was only long afterwards to come to the surface. Just before leaving Oxford he had written: " Love and work, these two things only. ... I can't enter into politico-social subjects with any interest, for on the whole I see that things are in a muddle, and I have no power or vocation to get them right in ever so little a degree. My work is the embodiment of dreams in one form or another."
It was in 1857, when Morris and Burne-Jones moved into rooms at No. 17 Red Lion Square, that Morris was driven by sheer force of circumstances to practical craftsmanship. They wanted to furnish their dwelling; and there was nothing to be bought which was fit for a decent taste. So Morris and Webb set to the designing and production of household goods, and here we have the first effort of the future famous firm of decorators.
Rossetti and Burne-Jones supplied the more purely